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. a ice get 2c pbs motto “*‘ Between Four Eyes. Senda shall be, in their own eyes, 
n all weathers or waste money, that| 2.—OBJECTS. of extraordinary importance, and the 
they would rather save, at places of| The Objects embraced by the Club S@me shall apply generally. 
ntertainment, for lack of a club or| shall be those commonly observed in 7.—Expu.sion. 
titution of unquestionable respect-| silent communion in the more shel-| Any member jilting another shall 
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Wimot WAT SS 
Boy (who has been nauylty, and sent out into the garden to find a switch to punish him with). “Ou, Mummy, I coutpy'r Finn A switon 
ANYWHERE, BUT HERE’S A STONE YOU CAN THROW AT ME.” 











oil , 4 Téte-a-Téte Gallery, are as fol- 5 T IFE MEMBERSHIP 
*{ SWAINS’ SFUGE. a a . ot det Cent aoe er ’ 
THI WAINS’ REFUGI lows :— There shall be no Life-members. 


EncaGep ’’ recently wrote to a 1.—Name. 
utemporary to complain of the| The Club shall be called ‘‘ The 
listressing condition of similarly Armshouse, London,’’ with the 


6.—EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETINGS. 
All the meetings of any fiancé and 


bility for the benefit of the matri-| tered parts of the public parks.|ipso facto be suspended from the 
monially-inelined. These shall be facilitated by the|use of the Club premises. Thi 
We are happy to assure such| judicious arrangement of screens in| presence of the party jilted shall also 
sufferers (and their bereaved rela- | the Club-rooms. tbe considered superfluous, as roving 
tives) that an establishment of the or unattached members may cause 
kind will very shortly be opened. complications. 
“Ther ; - ~|shall have become a nuisance to en a oe cn 
ted) is in process of formation. | |banns are published for the third 


; : . | + se > 
\lready the rush of applicants is go | their respective families. time, shall automatically retire. 


| 
| 
| 


| 3.—QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
| Candidates shall have proposed 








great that prospective shareholders 4.—ORIGINAL MEMBERS. ZIG-ZAG. 
may be seen daily extending in a} All the other members shall ap- 

ong coo down Maiden Lane, where! pear original, not to say quaint, to| The Brutal Game. 

the offices of the Company are situ-| any particular couple. Each pair,| From an advertisement in a 
-— | however, will constitute a world in| [ancashire newspaper : 


The rules of the proposed Club, | itself, arid, as far as possible, ignore!  « Football Season, 1908-9. To be let, about 





premises of which will adjoin the the rest of the Club. 100 acres of Slaying Fields.” 
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SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS. 
[Being the bitter plaint of a teinperate Unionist on the alleged 
association of his Party with a policy of Beer.) 

Mip-Devon, Worcester, Hastings, Leeds, 

Beheld the Liberals chew the dust; 
Lightly we did heroic deeds, 

As men who knew their cause was just, 
Good was it then to be a Tory, 

Fighting for issues clean and clear; 
But now the swelling seroll of glory 

Is badly soiled with Beer. 


Silent our foemen bore the shock 
Like losers in a decent game; 
Now Malice gets her chance to mock 
A crowning triumph smirched with shame; 
Another victory such as Peckham 
Is like to cost the Party dear, 
And see our hopes—naught else could wreck ’em— 
Swamped in a swill of Beer. 


I hold no brief for Asquitn’s Bill; 
If England wants to cure a vice, 
Why then let England have her will, 
But let her pay the current price; 
I sniff aloud at virtuous robbery, 
Jut most I loathe the easy sneer 
That twits us with the taint of jobbery 
Which seems to lurk in Beer. 


Give me a fighting line that asks 
No aid from semi-savage types, 
Who, rolling up their reeky casks, 
Poison the wells with pungent swipes; 
To shift our simile to Ocean— 
There ’s better stuff on which to steer 
Straight for the fruity land of Goshen 
Than bulging seas of Beer. 


God save us from our so-called friends! 
I 'd sooner miss the shoreward flood 
Than use, to gain the best of ends, 
Methods that smack of malt and mud; 
Sooner I'd lie on sea-weed pillows 
In Davy's locker dank and drear 
Than bound across the bar on billows 
M uinly composed of Beer. O. S. 








‘*‘New Age” Pensées. 
(From the Editorial Book of Maxima.) 
Tuere is only one Bernarp Suaw; but there is no end 
to the articles that can be written by him or about him. 
* * 


* 
When in doubt have an article on BELLoc. 
* * 


When in doubt again have an article on CnesTErTon. 
* * 


* 
When in grave doubt have an article on the CHELLOc. 
** 
* . . * . 
When in still graver doubt have an article on the 
BELLERTON. 
++ 
‘* Charge, Betioc, charge! On, Cnestertoy ! 
Were the last words of Barmion.’’* 
* * 
, ° " * 
When neither Carsterton nor Beiwoc can be drawn 
have an article on WeLLS 
.@ 
. * . 
Having had all these articles have them all over again. 


® The crumpet 





HOTEL STATISTICS. 


WonperFuL as have been the new London hotels 
during the past few years nothing has been done hitherto | 
to compare in magnificence, luxury and splendour with 
the new Pall Mall Hotel, now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. In mileage of electric wires alone it is more 
remarkable than any other, while if its myriad chimneys | 
were placed vertically on end they would, it is conjec- 
tured, go some distance towards reaching the moon. | 
This curious and unparalleled fact should of itself fil] | 
the hotel throughout the season. The bricks used in 
building the Piccadilly hotel would, it has been stated, 
if placed longways in a straight line, extend from 
London to Buda Pesth—that is, of course, if the direc-| 
tion was right, although how the difficulties of the 
Channel are to be surmounted is not said. But the! 
bricks used in building the Pall Mall hotel would (if 
sufficient space were left between’ them) put a gird) 
clean round the earth, or, without any intervening space, 
reach not only to Buda Pesth but back again! These 
facts have only to be known to have the proper result 

The decorations of the Pall Mall Hotel are also of the 
most sumptuous. In every bedroom will be a wash 
hand stand supplied with real water, thus rivalling some 
of the most famous and realistic effects of the melo- 
dramatic stage. The furniture of even the cheapest 
bedroom, if we may use so common an adjective, is| 
Louis Quatorze or Quinze, the latter being a sovereign 
more. Everything that art can do has been done. 

There are so many bedrooms that if all the carpets 
were made into a patchwork quilt and spread over 
London it would extend from Hampstead Heath to 
Sydenham, and East Ham to Putney. Fact. The 
passages are so lengthy and numerous that it would 
take a man walking at the rate of four miles an hour a 
week to traverse them completely. 

Who could choose to go to another hotel after that? 
Moreover, special interpreters for the use of American 
visitors are to be stationed cn every floor, with plovers’ 
eggs and iced “‘ watter’’ always ready. Plovers have 
been engaged by the tens of thousands in Scotland and 
elsewhere, and are at the present moment laying eggs 
as fast as they can against the opening of the hotel. 

Other alluring peculiarities of the Pall Mall Hotel 
will be its cuisine de lure, special receptacles for every 
article of food having been designed by some of the 
first artists of the land. Thus its salt-cellars are of 
pure gold, and into, every finger-bowl will be dropped 
Attar of Roses at a guinea a drop. It has been well 
said that the Péche Melba dishes and Cantaloupe melon 
bowls will be of more than passing interest to its client 

so much so, indeed, that a large staff of trained 
detectives will be always in the vestibule. 

But we have said enough to convince Londoners that 
their interests are being well looked after by the hotel 
proprietors of the present moment. No one who has 4 
few bank-notes in his pocket need ever starve, or sleep 
on an Embankment seat. 





“Thus the rats at the docks are responsible for nearly £60 worth of 
damage a day, or, in round figures, £3,000 a year.”—Daily Mail. 

Even leaving out Sundays and Bank Holidays, and 
giving them a week at the seaside, we get rounder 
figures than that. 





An artesian well is being bored in Shorter’s Court. 
This is good news for temperate readers of The Tatler. 
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| A COUNTER-ATTRACTION. 
Brrrisn Workwax. “BEG PARDON, MR. ASQUITH, BUT COULDN'T YOU 
I CAN GET INTO THE PICTURE GALLERIES OF A SUNDAY ALL THE 
7 AS THE PUBLIC *OUSES?” 


SEE 





YEAR ROUND—SAME 
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Loeal Oracle. “ Wet, GENTS, IT’S LIKE THIS ‘ERE. THERE'S THINGS AS 18, AND THERE'S THINGS AS ISNT; AND THERE'S SOME THINGS AS 


NEITHER IS NOR ISN'T. AND, TO MY THINKING, 


CAN SCIENCE END WAR? 
WoNDERFUL NEW INVENTIONS. 


ue marvels of the new Simpson 
n, expounded by Colonel Maupe in 
current number of The Contem- 
ry Review, have already at- 
icted considerable attention in 
military circles. But the invention 
itiated at the outset by the fatal 
ection that its efficacy rests in the 
resort on its purely destructive 
power. We are glad to be able to 
nounce that various alternative 
thods of attaining the same de- 
rable end by purely pacific means 
already been devised, and will 
rtly be tested by a Select Com- 
appointed by the War Office, 
| consisting of Lord Rossiyn, the 
Marquis Townsuenp, Mr. Horatio 
Borromiey, M.P., Mr. Swirr Mac- 
Ni ILL, M.P., the Countess of War- 
ick, Mr. STepHen CoLerIpGE, and 
Mr. Wiacteswortu D’Arcy. 
Recent developments in the pro- 





THIS "ERE NOO REGULATION O° THE PARISH COUNCIL COMES SOMEWHERE BETWEEN THE LAST TWo.,”’ 





gress of wireless telephony have sug-|of Dahomey, fhe insurgents of Mis- 
gested to an eminent novelist, who| sispanca, the dacoits of Burmah, and 
for the present desires to remain|other irreconcilable tribes. A Ye 
anonymous, the happy thought of] markable feature of the new inven 
reciting select passages from his| tion is that by the employment of a 
most famous works to audiences in| sound-proof chamber at the trans 
all the most turbulent storm centres | mitting station the operator does not 
of the world. By means of an|lacerate the tympanums of the sur- 
auxetophone attachment he is en-| rounding population. 

abled so to magnify the tones of nis | Hardly less epoch-making than the 
voice that it can be transmitted to a| Manx telephone is the new Improved 
distance of 30,000 miles, and on | Astral Body Projector which has 
arrival will be distinctly audible at a| been recently perfected by Messrs. 
radius of 200 miles. Tentative ex-|Gostinac and Quackenruscn. This 
periments on the savage Chunchuses| astonishing instrument, which has no 
in Mongolia and the ferocious clans} recoil, and causes no explosion what- 
on the North-West Frontier of India| ever, enables the operator not merely 
have been attended with the most|to project his astral body to un- 
gratifying results. Seventeen of the | heard-of distances, but to expand and 
most desperate Chunchuses fled pre- | inflate his cranium and features to an 
cipitately into the depths of Lake | altogether exorbitant extent, causing 
Baikal, and a large bevy of intransi-| the assembled spectators at the re 
gent Afridis committed hari-kiri with | ceiving station to fall into a state of 
unanimous enthusiasm, Embold-| obtuse apathy. A detailed account 
ened by these preliminary triumphs|of the apparatus, from the talented 
the inventor now proposes to try the| pen of Major Cotwey Hatcnam, will 














effect of his method on the Amazons | shortly appear in the Wapping Lyre. 
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The May number of the Earlswood 
Review will contain an electrifying 
article on his new musical instrument 
the Jumbophone, by the inventor, 
Captain Woottey Dopper. The 
Jumbophone, which in appearance 
suggests a combination of a bom- 
bardon and a theodolite, is composed 
entirely of fluorescent brown paper, 
with a kedgeree mouthpiece and 
vuleanite valves. Its timbre is sin- 
gularly luscious, and the inventor 
confidently expects that his instru- 
ment will finally supersede the kibob, 
the balalaika, and the octoroon. We 
understand that a concerto for the 
Jumbophone, by Herr Jamracn, will 
shortly be included in the programme 
of of the London Symphony 


Orchestra’s concerts. 


one 





A DISSOLUTION OF 
SHIP. 
Wen you played at Bridge with me, 
When I saw you lightly make, 
As my smiling vis-a-vis, 
Every possible mistake, 
I forgave you, though I paid 
Dearly for the slips you made. 


PARTNER- 


When you played at Golf with me, 
When your efforts made the ball 

Through the green or from the tee 
Into every bunker fall, 

I forgave you, though it cost 

Many a pang each time we lost. 


When you played at Love with me, 
Ah! what science then, what skill 
Drew me to your feet, to be 
Now discarded at your will; 
Shall I still forgive you? Yes! 
Nothing ever grieved me less. 





“ Dog found, probably fox terrier. 
once, Eaton Terrace.”—Morning Post. 

Mother: Oh, what a sweet little 
St. Bernard! 

Father: Don’t be silly, dear, it’s 
a spaniel, 


Apply at 


Ethel: More a Pomeranian, isn’t 
it? 
Tom: Good old Ethel, not to know 


a greyhound when she sees one. 

Ernest: Most dogs are fox-terriers, 
aren't they? 

Father: Well done, Ernest. It 
probably is a fox-terrier. ([Ezit to 
write advertisement. | 

From the prospectus of a certain 
Musical Society : 

“ Fees from £1 11s. 6d., according to length 
of lessou, instrument, and professor.” 

Only a spendthrift would take 
lessons on the trombone from an ex- 
Guardsman. The wise man would 
study the penny-whistle with quite » 
little fellow. 





A DOMESTIC PROBLEM. 


For days and weeks the cloud 

Was always growing bigger, 
Mrranpa’s head was bowed, 

And trouble bent her figure. 
Her courage all was cowed, 

The crisis grew acuter, 
For she must tell the wedded pair 
Who kindly cooked our homely fare, 
And made the beds and brushed the 

stairs, 
They really did noé suit her. 


Thick lay the lurid dust, 

The rugs were brown and muddy, 
The tongs were red with rust, 

The very grates were ruddy; 
And oh! the thing called crust 

That filled the sodden pie-dish! 
Few, few the things that we could eat; 
Impossible the blackened meat! 
Mrranpa lived on bread and beet, 

While apple-sauce was my dish. 


Yet how were we to part 
With all this imbecility ? 
MIRANDA had a heart 
Compact of sensibility. 
Some mistresses are tart 
In their domestic dealings, 
Some treat their Abigails as dirt, 
Are rough, abusive, crude and curt— 
But she would rather die than hurt 
The meanest mortal’s feelings. 


My wife, I may explain, 
Requires but small incentive 
To exercise a brain 
Incredibly inventive. 
Again and yet again 
Miranpa started planning: 
““Let’s swear you've been 
pointed—say, 
Prime Minister of Mandalay, 
Or that we ’re off to Hudson Bay 
To practise walrus canning.’’ 


ap- 


Then, after days of thought 
And nights of deep dejection, 
A plan Miranpa caught, 
A counsel of perfection. 
I'll say the post has brought 
Some news that’s very grievous: 
My mother thinks of coming here 
To settle down with us—poor dear !— 
She brings her maids, which means, 
I fear, 
That you will have to leave us.’ 


ae 


At lunch and dinner we 

Discussed the tale and plotted, 
We crossed with care each t 

And every i we dotted. 
But soon we were to see 

Love's labour lost. Next morning 
Our wedded pair appeared in view 
And crudely gave us notice. ‘* You 
Are not what we ’re accustomed to, 

And so we give you warning.”’ 





CHARIVARIA. 


Tue French Minister of Justice has | 
appointed M. Sitvary, the actor, of | 





the Comédie Frangaise, to teach 
young lawyers how to use their 


natural gifts to the best advantage. | 
Evidently they have no more objec- | 
tion in France than we have here to | 
a Court of Justice being turned into | 
a theatre. 
** 
* 

The Registration of Clubs (Ireland) | 
Bill was introduced into the House | 
of Commons last week. It is receiv- | 
ing the support of the Irish party on 


the understanding that the word 
**Clubs’’ does not 


include shille- 
laghs. 
* * 


* 
In an article in The Century Maga 


zine Dr. Percrva Lowe Lt, the 
American scientist, expresses th 


opinion that the world will even- 
tually die of thirst. This view has 
been held for some time in this 
country by those pessimists who fear | 


that the Licensing Bill will pass. 
* * 
1 


In the House of Lords last week a 
lady let her muff drop from the gal- 
lery to the scarlet benches below, 
“e ” . . *. ge 

where,’’ according to a Socialist 
contemporary, “‘it took its seat 
among its peers.’’ 

** 


** Drawings by Guys ”’ is the title 
of an article in The Daily News on| 
an exhibition at the Baillie Gallery. | 
We cannot refrain from expressing 
the opinion that personal remarks of 
this kind are in deplorable taste, 
especially at a time when artists are 
showing a tendency to discard long | 
hair and art-bows. | 

* * 


English theatre audiences, it is 
said with a certain amount of justice, | 
are the least intelligent in the world. | 
It certainly makes one blush to read | 
that even a Bosnian audience ob- | 
jected to ‘* The Merry Widow,”’ and | 
that its production at Serajevo| 
caused a riot. 





** 
* 

Mr. R. B. Marston’s statement in | 
Court last week to the effect that 
collections of short stories do not sell 
well is disputed by the editors of | 
several halfpenny newspapers. 

** 
* 

The April issue of The London 
Magazine is described on its cover as 
a ** Fiction Number.’’ This seems 
a little bit hard on Mr. Donat 
Morrison, who contributes to the 
number in question an article entitled 
““A Modern Robinson Crusoe,’ 
which purports to be a veracious 


| 
| 
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ription of the writer’s experiences 

, a desert island. 
+ * 
The Family Doctor declares that it 

a fallacy to imagine that fat 

ms are less susceptible to cold 
than thin ones, and says ‘‘ Notice 
how fat people wrap up in winter.”’ 
But surely this is only due to 

tural secretiveness. 
°" 

In an interview granted to a cor- 
respondent of The Figaro, Sultan 
Anput Aziz of Morocco signified 
approval of the French military 
perations in his country, and ex- 
pressed a wish to have some photo- 
graphs of the war. This proof that 
he war is being carried on under 
eally distinguished patronage has 
given the keenest satisfaction to all 

ncerned. 

** 

The Daily Mail alleges that doctors 
lo not practise what they preach in 
the matter of leaving windows open 
it night-time. The complaint is no 
new one, and letters, we hear, are 
reaching our contemporary - from 
burglars in every part of the kingdom 
irging it to persevere in its crusade. 


* 

A propos of the Licensing Bill much 
satisfaction has been caused in cer- 
tain quarters where drink restrictions 
were feared by a fact that came out 

the Society Dentist’s case last 
week, namely, that it is possible to 
have a bar fixed up in one’s mouth. 
* * 
‘ * . 

Gradually all our open spaces in 
London are disappearing. Building 
perations are now being projected 
ven in Aldwych. 





W. I. I., OR WALLERING IN IT. 

Truty, the stage has its terrors. 
[he Daily Mirror of April 2 has un- 
earthed at Streatham a society of 
some fifty young lady-enthusiasts, 
who are banded together every 
Monday evening to discuss Mr. 
Lewis Wanver and all his works. 
They recognise each other by a badge 
containing a photograph of their idol 
and a shield emblematic of three of 
his most popular plays plus the 
pansy, his favourite flower. They 
are further distinguished by the 
|mystic initials K. O. W., which 
stand for ‘‘ Keen Order of Waller- 
ites,’’ or, according to another inter- 
pretation, ‘‘ Keen On Waller.’’ These 
devoted ladies, however, are pledged 
never to speak to the object of their 
admiration, which, they are careful 
|to explain, is for the actor and not 
the man, nor to embarrass him by 





oO 





fea lowacenn ar 


“ WaT, BEGGING AGAIN? I’m PERFECTLY surE I GAVE YOU SOMETHING THIS MORNING IN 
Tue City, aND now I meet you 1x Boyp Srreer.” 
“ Quire correct, Lapy. Tuts 1s My West Exp praycu!” 








hugging the stage-door, but they 'double duty at the Playhouse or the 
‘‘don’t think anything of waiting} Palace. 
four hours in the queue for Mr. | 
Watier.’’ If these suburban thea-| From The Evening News feuille- 
trical cults extend we shall expect to| ton :— 

see other symbolical adornments on| “His praise was a taunt toher. She turned 
feminine bosoms in the various pit | @¥4y, biting his lips, feeling a little ashamed. 


“ae : She wasn’t really brave at all.” 
crowds. For instance, T. T. T. will, Brave indeed | We should think 
of course, stand for ‘‘ True To Tree,’’ | : P 








and A. S. 8. for “All Smart|20t- It was a most cowardly attack. 
Shavians.””  G. O. G.’s — i.e.,| 


‘*Gush Over Georges ’’—will haunt | Fresh Light on the Time Limit. 


, : sis | “The Church of England Temperance Society 
the gallery of the - James . 4d = | decided to give the Licensing Bh in general a 
in other directions will be noticec the | hearty support, with an open mind on the 


Wild-On-Wyndhams, the Dotty-On-| question of extending the lime-light.”—The 
Du Mauriers or the Hysterical | Wrexham Advertiser. 

Hicksites. Lastly M. A. M.—i.e.,| The co-operation of Mr. Beersoum 
‘‘Mad After Maud(e)’’—will do| Tree should now be assured. 
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MY IDEAS FOR A SHAKSPEARE MEMORIAL. 


No one, I am perfectly aware, has expressed the least 
desire to hear my views on this, or any other, subject; 


but, after all, if I waited for that! . And, in this 
particular instance, I have some ideas which I really do 
think are worth considering. You may not agree with 
me there, but I hope that at least you will not decline to 
listen to them. 


| gather 
guished pe 


that, at present, although all the distin- 
whose opinion has been consulted are 


rsons 


in favour of a National Memorial, they differ consider- 
ably as to the precise form such a memorial should take. 
Some approve of a Statue, on condition that it is erected 
on a spot more frequented by SHakspeare, when alive, 
than Portland Place—such as the Embankment. Others 
object to any effigy in human semblance, preferring 
something symbolical—which I suppose would be in the 
nature of a gigantic swan. Others again will not hear 
of anything but a National Theatre, in which all of 


SHAKSPEARE'S plays could be presented in their entirety. 
While a fourth section will only consent to a Theatre, 
provided that it has a statue of SmaksPeaRE in the 
vestibule. 

Now my plan combines the advantages and avoids the 
drawbacks of all these schemes 

Virst, I think we are all agreed on one point. If as a 
nation we are going to do the thing at all, we must do it 
well. Wemust go on as we mean to begin. After call- 
ing in all the Intellect and Culture of the United 
Kingdom, and appealing for contributions to the whole 
civilised world, we cannot be content with some such 
as a SHAKSPRAREAN Cyele (for subscribers 
only) at the Royalty Theatre, or an unobtrusive drinking- 
fountain in Finsbury Park. That would be almost an 
anti-climax. No, our memorial should be grandiose, 
imposing, sublime; something to strike the imagination 


compromise 


of the ages to come. If we can’t rise to that we should 
do very mueh better to leave it alone altogether. 

Very well, then. The next point is the site. This 

uld be as high as_ possible. I first thought of 
Primrose Hill; but that possesses a SHAKSPEARE Tree 
alr uy It is unnece ssary to pamper Primrose Hill. 
There is Tooting Bee, but we have no records showing 
that SHAKksPEARE had any intimate associations with 


looting 
Hill. 


Bee. And it is not nearly so high as Campden 
That is the site I should select. It is true that it 
it mentioned by SHAKSPEARE, but it must have been 


there in his time, and he could have gone up it if he had 
felt disposed. If he was fond of exercise he probably 
did. There are Waterworks with a lofty tower on it 
now ; but these could surely be removed. It would cost 
something, no doubt, but if we are really sincere in our 
determination to do honour to the World’s Greatest 
Dramatist, we shall not allow any sordid questions of 
expense to stand in our way. You agree to Campden 
Hill, then? Thank you very much. Then, after clear- 


ing the ground, 


we will proceed to erect our Memorial. 
And, before doing so, we must make up our minds what 
itis to be. I see it myself as a Statue. But no ordinary 
statue. A figure immense, so colossal as to dominate 
the whole Metrop: and be seen from all points beyond 
the six-mile radius—even the chauffeur of a ** Taxi’’ will 
know his way to it! Bronze, of course, and at least 
DOO ft. high. 1 haven't worked it out, but I ecaleulate 
roughly that if every British subject in our dominions 
to contribute a copper the sum total would amount 
to quite a handsome figure. And this without counting 
all the pfennigs that would flow in from Germany, 
where SHAKSPEARE is regarded as a Teutonic discovery. 


lis, 





This statue should, I think, be easily recognisable as 


the Bard, though it need not resemble either the 
Stratford bust or the effigy in Leicester Square. [| 


wouldn't have the legs crossed. 1 should represent 
him seated, the chin supported by the left hand, while 
the right (which would hold a pen) lies loosely on the 
table before him. This would show him engaged in 
thinking out the plot of his finest play, which of course 
each spectator would be at liberty to imagine was his or 
her own particular favourite. The features could be 
idealised—that could be left to the sculptor—but with 
one restriction, which is absolutely essential if my plan 
is adopted. I mean, there must be no hair on the top of 
the statue’s head. Not so much because we know, if 
the evidence of contemporaries can be trusted, that 
SHAKSPEARE, even in his prime, was never in much danger 
of incurring the fate of ABsaLom, as for another reason 
that will be apparent later on. If you must have your 
swan it could be sitting at his feet under the table; but 
this is by way of concession to the symbolists. Per- 
sonally, 1 am against a swan. I think it superfluous. 1 
doubt if Smaxspeare himself could have composed in 
any comfort with a swan so close to his ankles. I know 
I couldn’t. 

We ‘ve got our statue. Now for the pedestal. This 
need not be more than 150 feet high. 1 should treat it 
in the Elizabethan or Jacobean style, with Renaissance 
facades, and the interior would form the National 
Theatre. Let the design be severe, rather like the 
Prinz Regenten Theater at Munich, with plain tip-up 
seats in Austrian bent wood, and a marble proscenium. 

From the theatre-lobbies visitors would ascend by 
hydraulic lifts and spiral staircases to the first floor of 
the statue, which naturally would be hollow. This floor 
would be on the level of SHaksprare’s waistband, and 
contain the Library, furnished with a complete collec- 
tion of all the volumes that have ever been written 
about him in any language, also MSS., including (I 
hope) the original MS. of the late Mr. Curp.e’s cele- 
brated essay ‘“‘On the Character of Juliet’s Nurse’s 
Deceased Husband.’’ (I was so fortunate as to secure 
this the other day at Sorneny’s, and am open to offers.) 
There would also be a platform, on which readings, in 
morning dress, could be given of all the less known 
dramas. The Library would be lighted not only by 
electricity but from windows pierced through the slashes 
and buttons on the statue’s doublet 

A corridor through the right Arm. would communicat: 
by an exit in the palm of the hand with the table. This 
platform would serve as a spacious promenade, and 
might be provided with a Summer Theatre (for Eliza- 
bethan masques or variety entertainments), a band- 
kiosk, and an open-air restaurant. Returning to the 
Stomach, a lift would enable the visitor to reach the 
Chest, which I should reserve as a School of Elocution, 
where pupils could be instructed in the art of delivering 
Blank Verse precisely as if it were Prose. 

We then ascend to the Head, where there would be a 
luxurious Winter Garden under a lofty glazed dome. 
Now perhaps you will understand why I insisted upon 
keeping the Statue bald. Think of the effect at night. | 
When illuminated, that mighty brain would be visible | 
for miles, apparently glowing with luminous fancies. No 
city in the world, not even Rhodes or New York, could 
boast a more majestic and impressive landmark! 
British sailors far out on the German Ocean might see 
it, and bless the Bard that provided them with so noble 
a beacon! 

Altogether, I should expect my Colossal SHaksPEARE 
to rival the Great Wheel and Eiffel Tower as a public 
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A QUESTION OF FORM. 


Golfer. “Site's a FINE womay, ANDREW!” Andrew. ‘‘ AY, SWE'S FINE THE OO, BUT SHE GANGS A’ TO PIECES IN THE RAIN.” 








ittraction, especially on Bank Holidays, when it might|ing wind, reach the House of Commons, and a trial is 
serve as an incentive to the study of his works for many | solicited. 
who are now content to witness them at the Lyceum] In any case we feel that the firing of the gun should 
st popular prices. While, what with a shilling charge for|be entrusted to a thoroughly capable person. Surely 
ilmission, booking for the theatre, pupils’ fees, and the | among our eminent journalists there are many whose 
ib-letting of the restaurants, refreshment bars, and| mastery of the art of ‘‘firing the long gun’’ would qualify 
Shakspearean side shows, I am greatly mistaken if the|them for the work. What about the military corres- 
Statue does not pay for its own upkeep, and perhaps | pondent of The Times? Or there is Lieut. Couison 
en return an occasional dividend on the subscribed | Kernanan, First V.B. Royal Sussex Regiment, whose 
ipital. hair-raising adventures as an officer and a gentleman 
[t is very possible that this scheme may fail to com- | have recently been appearing in The Daily Mail and The 
end itself to the Provisional Committee. They may | Daily Chronicle—might he not be told off for the daring 
something even better up their sleeves; but I shall | experiment ? 
surprised, as well as pleased, if they decide on one | 


h would be anything like so popular. F. A. “Do the Poles move?” asks The Daily Mirror. 1f 


'the inquirer had studied history with any care, he would 
THE LONG GUN AND THE MAN BEHIND IT. | know that the Poles have frequently risen. 
_ Iris really very hard on Mr. Haupaye that, just when | ——— 
his Territorial Army comes into being, publicity should! «To estimate the weight of sheep. Kill a few and take the average 

siven to the fact that a Mr. Simpson has invented a/| when dressed.” —The Field Service Pocket Book, issued by the War 

nderful gun with a range of 300 miles, which ought to | Offce. 
er armies of little use. It has not yet been tried,| So never ask a soldier to guess your weight. Or if 
ver, and there is some discussion as to where the! you do, run before he has finished his toilet. 
should take place, and on whom. Certain en-|° 
ists think the gun should be mounted in the High- 

and pointed at Burton-on-Trent, while another 
s that from the latter place it should try and find 
Last Fife. In Ireland, again, there is an opinion that,| Yet, according to The Daily Telegraph, recent polls 
fired from Waterford, its projectile might, with a favour-| have all pointed the same moral. 

















“Take the Radical party itself. Its right and left wings are morally 
wide as the polls asunder.’—The Daily Telegrarh 
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General Election, which cannot be! Reformer, Teetotaler, and Minister 


LETTERS WHICH WILL MAKE HISTORY. jong delayed, 1 shall for the first time|of the Gospel, permit me to re- 


I. in my life vote for the Conservatives.|cord my disgust at the present 

To the Editor of “ The Daily l'eleqraph , I am, etc., Licensing sill. If I could see in it 

Sin,—I have been a life-long sup DisGcustep LIBERAL. the —s Ae tay rag 4 

Age y " ° ? r< . 

porter of the Liberal Party. It must Il. should 4 a f uhe _ ral 4 ‘ 

be nearly forty years ago that I first | 70 the Edi or of “ The Daily Telegraph.” should be t ve irst to support if. Bu 

recorded my vote against the Tories , : . ; ; having considered the terms of it 

ind it has been recorded against rege ~ yd years I have peen | carefully I am reluctantly foreed t 
ag ccs POOR  SABEEES* | in the habit of contributing freely t . onme ot 1h 3h winiie 

them ever sinc In the dark days a | the conelusion that if it passed int 


the various charities which have been | law it would actually increase intem 
brought before my notice. I need | perance rather than diminish it. 
not specify them here, but I may I am. ete 

. - ’ *? 
say that the total sum of such| Disgustep MINISTER oF THE GosPrL 


of the Home Rule split, when he 
was deserted by m iny of his: oldest 
friends, | remained loyal to the great 


Guapstone. When the Boer war subscriptions would amount to a con-| 

burst upon us . was content to be| siderable figure. Moreover, on at-|_ om wn 

ipon the unpopular side; T laboured | tending a place of worship I have in- | 7° “e Editor of “ The Daily Telegraph.” 
inceasingly for the cause during variably given with cheerfulness my| 5im,—As a life-long Brewer I would 


those dreary days of opposition ; and 
1 had my reward later in the know- 
ledge that I was one of those who 
had triumphantly returned the pre 


mite to the offertory. I regret that, | welcome gladly any honest measure 
owing to Mr. Asguitn’s unauthorised|0f Licensing Reform. Though ar 
campaign of plunder, I, as a life-long | ardent Conservative | was prepar: d 
holder of Brewery shares, shall be|*0 support such a measure, and, 


nt Government to power with the| unable to continue these subscrip- | necessary, to vote and work against 
greatest majority on record. But | tions. —I] am, etc.. my own party in order that it should 
now I have reluctantly come to the DisGustED SHAREHOLDER. become law. But Mr. Asquitn’s 
conclusion that I can support them : Bill is frankly ridiculous. Is it 1 
no longer. I can be no party to a ny joke, or what ? 
system of organised robbery such as | 7° the Editor of “ The Daily Telegraph.” 


1 ‘ . : I am, ete., 
is this Licensing Bill. At the Sir,—As a life-long Temperance Discustep Brewer. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExrracteD From THE Diary or Tosy, MP. 
House of Commons, Monday, 

March 80.—Members néver so re- 

lieved in their lives as when they saw 

Long Joun O'Connor walk out of the 





House without having GEORGE 
Cuark, shipbuilder and engineer, | 
tucked under his right arm. As | 


yervone knows, it is a little Parlia- 
mentary mannerism invented and | 
cultivated by Long Joun. It’s his| 


way of moving the Closure. Earl} 
WiyTerTON knows all about it. Last | 


Session, having raised Long Jonn’s 
lander (whatever that may be), he 
was himself uplifted, packed under a 
muscular arm, and carried forth | 
At least I’ve seen a pic-| 
ture in a veracious weekly paper de- | 
scribing the scene. Anyhow, it is a) 
remarkable coincidence that the) 
Member for Horsham, up to that | 
period known as Viscount Turnovr, | 
immediately after changed his name, | 
and now meekly confronts the 
Ministerialists under the style Earl 
WINTERTON. 

CLarK contributed to Home Rule |} 
debate an interesting study of Irish | 
character. In the north, where they 
make ships and things, the people 
are, he said, thrifty and prosperous. 
In the south and west they are lazy. | 
This too much for Member for Kil-| 
dare. Lifting his tall figure till its 
monumental six feet eight and a-half 
brought his head in dangerous con- 
tiguity to the overhanging gallery, 
he casually observed that Mr. Ciark 
was a coward. Captain Crate, 
having recovered from physical ex- 
haustion following on effort earlier in 
the sitting to envelop Sr. AuGus- 
rine’ s reluctant figure in the folds of 
the Union Jack, appealed to Deputy 
Speaker to say whether such remark 
was in order. 

Long Joun gloried in his iniquity. 
“T admit it,’’ he shouted. 

Mr. Reppy’s shrill voice led storm 
{ cheering from Irish camp. When 
Deputy Speaker succeeded in getting 
4 look in he ordered Long Jonny to 
withdraw the offensive expression. 

“No,” said the Monument, 
shaking its cupola more in sorrow 
than in anger (for everyone likes Mr. 
Emmort, and would in ordinary cir- 
cumstances hasten to oblige him), ‘‘ I 
will not withdraw.” 


kicking. 


“Then I must name you, Mr. 
Joun O’Connor,”’ said the Deputy 
Speaker, 


Customary procedure in such cir- 
cumstances is for Leader of House to 
move rule suspending the offending 
Member from further attendance. 
Motion to that effect would be put, 





—e 





Balfour. “Don't you feel awfully embar- 
rassed carrying tifat horrid thing about? 
Mine ’s bad enough, but that's simply beastly !” 

Asquith. “ Never felt less embarrassed in 
m'life, dear boy! Have you seen the board at 
the back ? That ’s where the fun comes in!” 


House would divide, and twenty 
minutes would be lost. Whilst 
Asquitn was hurriedly hunting up 
the text of rule, Long JoHN arose in 
his might and strode towards the 
gangway, above which GrorGe 5. 
CuakK, shipbuilder, sat wishing there 
was a tug in sight. 

Was he literally ‘‘ going for ’’ him? 
WINTERTON secretly wished he might 
be. Friendly and nice that another 
fellow should know what the method 
of locomotion towards the door was 
like. Captain Craic, late of the 
North of Ireland Imperial Yeomanry, 
instantly took command of the de- 
fence. He threw out Moore (the 
term is used in its military sense) on 
the right front, directly in the path- 
way of the advancing force. For 
himself he took up a position in the 
rear whence, as he remarked, he 
could obtain a more undisturbed 
view of the situation. 

These manceuvres proved unneces- 
sary. Long Jonn, having reached 


the gangway, wheeled sharply to 
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ros, 










- IN 
MODERATION ! 


(wor Jot’s 
BRAND) 








Balfour. “ Same he-ah!!” 


the right, bowed to the Chair, and 
walked out of the House unaccom- 
panied. 

Business done.—Joun REDMOND 
moved resolution designed to pledge 
Liberal Party afresh to Home Rule. 
Prince Artnur gleefully regarded 
Asquitn as being in what he 
scribed as a tight place. 


him would be no use meeting situa- 
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tion with ‘‘ a nebulous exposition of 
things in general.’’ 

** Embarrasse: cried CHnan- 
CELLOR OF THE Excueguer. ‘‘ On the 
contrary never so comfortable 
life.’ 

Of course, with due safeguarding 
of supreme authority of Imperial Par- 
liament, Ireland will some day get 
Home Rule. But not to day, or 
during of present Parlia- 
ment. 

Tuesday 
t irTy 


existence 


Just a quarter of a cen- 


since GLADSTONE, then in the 


prime of power politically, physically | 


ind intellectually, brought in an 
Lrish University Bill. Rejected on 
cond reading, it dealt, in boome- 
rang fashion, a fatal blow to the 
tottering edifice of one of the 


‘trongest Ministries of the century. 
Mr. G. resigned office, and Dizzy 


refused to accept it. 

This page of history comes back to 
the mind as St. AvGustine BrrreLu 
walks up floor of House bringing his 
sheaves with him in shape of another 
[rish University Bill. A general cheer 


greeted him. Only Black Ulster 
sat in ominous silence. Since the 
historic failure of 1873 other 


Ministers have attempted to deal 
with thorny question of University 
Edueation in Ireland. The latest 
was Bryce, who immediately after 
indicating his fled to sanc- 
tuary in Washington. 

One is never sure of anything re- 
lating to Ireland, more especially in 
respect of legislation. Really it does 
this time St. AUGUSTINE 
had come by his own. On conclusion 
of his speech explaining details of 


sche me 


lo« rk as if 


the scheme, a strange thing hap- 
pe ned. In succession Prince ARTHUR, 
Joun Ditvox, Burcuer, WuiItiiaM 


O'Brien, WynpuaAm and CARSON rose 
up and called the Bill blessed. 

Only Ulster grim, implacable in 
opposition. Its hostility was voiced 
by Moore, after rapid survey of 
bench below gangway where Long 
Joun sits. It is not usual to oppose 
introduction of a Bill. Members, 
assuming a virtue if they have it 
not, admit it will be just as well to 
know exactly what they are fighting 
before fire. Accordingly 
they allow the first reading as a pre- 
liminary to having the Bill printed, 
thus securing opportunity for study- 
ing its detail. Ulster knew all about 
the Irish University Bill without 
wasting time upon its text. Regarded 
it as a surrender to the Roman 
Catholic Bishops, and would have no 
dealing with the accursed thing. It 


opening 


went into the Lobby against the 
first reading, and came out twenty- 
four strong against a muster of 307. 


in my | 


00 





| 








| 
| 


“He threw out Moore on the right front.” 
(Mr. Wm. M-re.) 


As in 1886, ‘‘ Ulster will fight.’’ 
Granpoupnu, if he were still with us, 
would not continue quotation of his 
famous distich, ‘‘ and Ulster will be 
right.’’ 

Business done.—lIrish University 
sill introduced amid chorus of ap- 
proval, varied by one note of discord. 

House of Lords, Thursday.—‘* Sup- 
pose,”’ said Mr. Pecksniff to Martin 
Chuzzlewit on the introduction of 
the new pupil to the office, ** suppose 
you were to give me your idea of a 
monument to a Lord Mayor of 
London; or a tomb for a Sheriff; or 
your notion of a cow-house to be 
erected in a nobleman’s park.”’ 








UNDILUTED VITRIOL. 
\ sketch of Tim H-ly walking into Asq-th.) 








There is no point of resemblance 
between Lord Dartrmoutn and the 
architect and surveyor of Salisbury | 
beyond the attitude of interrogation | 
and a habit of suddenly submitting 
posers. Noble lord came down 
bristling with a sort of Shorter 
Catechism designed for searching the 
mind of Under-Secretary for War. 
In the catalogue queries were num-| 
bered up to five. Actually, with| 
subsidiary questions they ran up to| 
a score, covered the whole field on| 
which is bivouacked the new Terri-| 
torial Army. The Catechism, near.| 
ing in length the proportions of| 
Speech from the Throne, covered 
more than page of folio paper. At! 
end of fourth group of questions | 
DartmoutH, with possibly unconsci- 
ous echo of the directness and| 
brevity of a query that has come| 
down through the ages, suddenly 
asked— 

** What is a unit? ’’ 

PortsmoutH gasped for breath, as 
indeed Darrmoutn had done when he 
worked off the penultimate volley 
leading up to this heavy round shot, 
“What is a unit?’’ He might,| 
quoting the dictionary, have replied, | 
“A single thing or person; the least 
whole number; one.’’ 

That would have been a mean way | 
of slinking out of a quandary. | 
PortsmovrH is not Hereditary Bailiff| 
of Burley, New Forest, for nothing. 
Feels he must live up to his reputa- | 
tion. | 

“In its ordinary military sense,”’| 
he answered, fixing Dartmoutu with | 
gleaming eye, ‘‘ unit is a somewhat 
elastic term, depending for its pre-| 
cise significance on the context with 
which it is used.’”’ 

DartMoutn’s turn now to display | 
emotion. If he had been in the| 
House of Commons it would have 
been suspected that he was sud 
denly smitten with gooseberry mil- 
dew. Limp he sat and _ speech- 
less, what time Portsmoutu ambled 
on to the end of his reply. The col- 
lapse is, however, oly temporary. | 
He is thinking of an impromptu re- | 
tort. We may have it next week. If 
not, it may be looked for after| 
Easter. 


Business 
Estimates. 


done. — Civil Service 





The Dearer Sex. 


“ The following are some of the most notable 


prices at the sale : — £ 8 
Mrs. Dorothea Morley (Romney)...2,887 10 
Mr. Morley (Romney) ............... 315 0 
Mrs. Anne Poulter (Romney) ...... 1,575 0 


Mr. Poulter (Romney)......,,,.......++ 420 0” | 


Ne 





Dajly Express, | 
' 4 
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| Poo-ll’im an’ worry ‘im !—Talli-’o!—Talli-’o! 


Pull ‘im an’ worry ‘im! Poo-ll ’im an’ worry ‘im! 
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LONG-FELT WANTS IN THE HUNTING FIELD. 
(A Suggestion for next Season.) 


Wuy wor nave A STARTING-GATE For Tue TurusTerRs ? 








: s Poo-ll 'im an’ worry ‘im !—Talli-’o!—Talli-’o! 
KILLED IN THE OPEN. Ganymede, Gasnaaten an’ Guardsman an’ all! 
Putt ‘im an’ worry ‘im! Poo-ll 'im an’ worry ‘im! 
Wanderer, Wisdom an’ Watchman an’ all !— 
Thowt ’e ’d a-beaten me over the plough: 
Lifted ’em onto ’im, clever knows how: 
I ’ad the run of ‘im: 
I ’ad the fun of ’im: 
Lorst ’im an’ coursed ’im an’—look at ‘im now! 
Eighty-five minnits, an’ well it may be: 
Biggest ole dog-fox what ever I see! 
Ah, the ole plunderer! 
Ah, the ole blunderer! 
Nobody up but the Master an’ me !— 


Pull ‘im an’ worry ‘im! Poo-ll ‘im an’ worry ‘im! 
Paladin, Pilot an’ Pilgrim an’ all !— 
Think of ’em rowstin’ ‘im out by the mill; 
Think of ’em screamin’ up over the ‘ill: 
They 'd ’ave a seet of ‘im: 
They ‘d ‘ave the meat of ‘im: 
Stoopin’ an’ swoopin’ an’—look at ‘em still! 
tunnin’ like smoke since a quarter to three : 
Gamiest gallopers ever I see! 
Lor’, ‘ow they sung to it! 
Lor’, ‘ow they clung to it! 
Nobody up but the Master an’ me !— 
Poo-ll ’im an’ worry ‘im !—Talli-’o—Talli-’o} 


Ro ] § 7 . 4 i IW ‘ | . 
mulus, Rhymer, an’ Ringwood an’ all Rifleman, Roland an’ Raglan an’ all! 


! 





Dancer an’ Dexter ah’ Dryden an’ all !— 








Think of ‘is lordship be’ind in the drain: The Yellow Car Mystery. 

Think of the tommy-tits ridin’ the lane: **On the road home I was seated on the chauffeur’s 
We'll ‘ave the laugh of ’em: right hand. All at once a car brushed by my left arm, 
We'll ’ave the chaff of ’em: missing it by less than an inch.’’—Daily Mail. 

Swankin’ an’ clankin’ an’—not seen again! _ — 

Fourteen-mile point, Sir, as near as can be: The Nature-Journalist. 

Pity the man that ’s gone ‘ome to ’is tea! “The ponds are now full of toads and, I suppose, when the sun 
Ah, the ole wheezy ones! shines quite genially, their song is heard in the land.” — Daily News. 

__ Ah, the ole greasy ones! At a shilling a word, and they couldn't pay him less, 

Nobody up but the Master an’ me !— that comes to £1 3s. 
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MY FUR 
II. 
Or course I did not wear my fur 

| coat with absolute confidence all at 

That came gradually At 

| first I suffered cruelly from self-con- 


COAT. 


once 


| sciousness, and I imagined that every | man in a fur coat cannot be seen run- 


| passer by was trying to solve the| 
| problem Is he a Nobleman, or a | 
| Fraudulent Bankrupt? 1 dared — 
| smoke a big cigar with it. And when, 
lin accordance with my custom, I read 
i|my Daily Mail in the train, 1 im- 
agined the thought of everyone | 
seated opposite to Re Fancy that | 
wealthy man reading only a half-| 
penny pape r! He’s one of those! 
mean millionaires, I suppose.’’ 
times this idea got on my nerves to 
such an extent that I would buy two 
copies of The Daily Mail instead of 
one. But now I have 
grown out of all such silly 
and realise that the 
earing of the fur coat 
means for me increased re- 
with all classes ex- 
cept the unwashed. 

The Stationmaster, be- 
cause he wore grander 
clothes than I, used always 
to cut me. Now he says 
** Good morning "’ to 
even when it isn’t. 
a pleasing incident 


Some- 


fancies, 


: " spect 


me, 
And 
) took 
: | place only yesterday. A 
respectably dressed woman 
: | said to her little boy who 
i was asking for his ticket 
|) at the booking-office when 
ie I arrived, ‘‘ Let the gentle- 
i man take his ticket first, 
: JOHNNIE.”’ And a dear 
: friend of mine who has 
: seen better times through —— 
; no fault of his own asked me the} 
Eh other day whether he might walk a 


; would improve his credit. Naturally 
: I consented, as I love to do these 
little acts of kindness. 

The coat undoubtedly does improve 
credit. I had a striking ex- 
ample of that not so long ago. I 
i went up to a newspaper vendor who 
VP has a shop round a lamp-post, and 
H : asked for an evening paper. When I 

a) came to pay for it 1 found that I had 
i i! 

‘ 


a ee os 
~~ 


: P34 one 8 





as befitted me—nothing smaller 
than half-a-crown, and the man had 
not sufficient change. 
mind, guv’nor,”’ he said, 
next time you pass.”’ 

But the wearing of the fur coat is 
, also a shockingly expensive business, 
and I sometimes wonder whether I 


** Never 
“pay me 


gave the functionary who helped me| cently troubles me somewhat. | 
on with my coat at the Savoy a shil-| dream that I am kidnapped by gipsies 
ling, he looked so glum that I had to| who, after roughly manhandling me, 
say, “‘ Sorry, but I’ve got no gold| strip me of my fur coat, and drive 
with me.’’ And then there are the| me forth to rejoin the ranks of the| 
cabbies! And one windy morning! Middle Classes. It is absurd how this | 
my new silk hat blew off. Now aj trifle worries me. 


Tue catest Hyaiexic Piet 


little way with me in the City, as it} 





shall be able to keep it up. One has 
so constantly to remember ‘* Noblesse 


oblige hi 














te EEE CAI BOOT 


The other evening when I| 


ning after a hat. I had to let it go, 
and to pretend that its loss was a 
mere bagatelle to me, and that 1} 
usually bought two or three of them | 
in the course of a day. 

If only I could gain the respect of 
the unwashed! This is the one class 
to whom the sight of my coat seems 
unpleasing. It appears to arouse 
their worst passions, and I have even 
been called ‘‘ a blurry haristocrat.’’ 
They refuse to realise that as honest 
a heart may beat beneath a fur coat 
as beneath a dirty corduroy jacket. 











MR. PUNCH’S CREAT EXPERIMENTS, 


In common with all thoughtful 
men we have been deeply moved by} 
the progress of that great enterprise, | 
The Daily Mail Farm. We have 
followed with breathless interest the 
story set forth day by day of the 
heroic tenant, selected in the face of 
overpowering odds for his high mis- 
sion, who was destined to leave behind | 
the pigs and daffodils of his back-yard 
for a wider sphere. We have read | 
of the fourteen acres and the great | 











EXutBiTion. 


NOT SEEN AT THE RECENT ToBacco 


_ash-tree that were to be his| 
| on Lady-day. We have 
|debated within ourselves| 
| the wisdom of his decision | 
in starting with two cows. | 
We have mourned  with| 
him in spirit over the two| 
stepsons who refused to go. | 
| We have rejoiced with him | 
over the son in the chem 
ist’s shop who has resolved 
ito share his fortunes. 
| Above all, in tender mo- 
| ments our eyes have filled 
| with tears at the contem- 
plation of the two “ tiny 
|girls’’ who will feed the 
|hens. They will do it. 
They are determined not 
| to leave it to father. They 
have already been prac- 
tising in the parlour. 
For by these humble in- 








How different is their bearing to that | 
of a hardworking class for whom I 
have the greatest regard. I refer to 


|servant-girls, who eye all wearers of | 


fur coats admiringly. We are, I 
fancy, the heroes of their novelettes. 
In fact, when ruin faces me I shall, I 
think, hire myself out to them for 
walks at a shilling per hour, like a 
soldier. 

Meanwhile, as regards the unsatis- 
factory attitude of the mob, this has 
led, I think, to a feeling of solidarity 
among wearers of fur coats. When 
we meet, even though strangers, we 
eye each other in a sympathising 
manner; and, if the Revolution ever 
breaks out, we shall, I fancy, be 
found standing shoulder to shoulder, 
and I dare swear that we shall give a 
good account of ourselves when the 
evil-smelling throng closes round us. 

P.8.—An unpleasant dream which 





has recurred night after night re- 


|our Schoolmaster. 


struments The Daily Mail | 
will solve at last and for ever the 
whole mass of tangled questions con- 
cerning agricultural economics that 
have baffled our legislators for a 
century. 

But there are other problems 
Now that The Daily Mail has shown 
the way it seems a pity to waste the 
time of Parliament in fruitless dis- 
cussion, when by the new method 
the whole thing can be done in the 
course of a three years’ lease. Why} 
all this talk about Education? What 
need of this worry over the Licens- 
ing Bill? 

Let the nation look to us, and it| 
shall know the truth. 

We have started a School. 

For many weeks a large staff of 
clerks has been at work sifting and 
arranging the van-loads of applica 
tions which arrived every morning 
at our door, and we have selected 








We feel that we 
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‘ Now 


“Wet, zur, I DIDN’T KNAW BUT WHAT THE BARRY WARN'T CONSECRATED TOO. 


Tl 


IAT THIS IS CONSECRATED GROUND ?” 


, MY GOOD MAN, YOU MUSTNT BRING YOUR WHEELBARROW THROUGH MERE, 


You MUST GO ROUND THE OTHER WAY. 


Aren't you 


I porry'p iT 0’ THE SEXTON.” 








~ 


( 


hr 


found 
sentative man. 


in him a_ thoroughly 
“1 have always 


| for a school of my own,”’ he 
iid when our decision was communi- 


L to 


him. . ‘‘I used to be at 


hool myself, you know, when I 


s kid.’’. We 


hope that in the 


irse of the experiment the religious 


ilt 


usly 


y 


simul- 
Our 


will be 
from 


attacked 
every side. 


hoolmaster is a Roman Catholic, 
| his wife is an ardent supporter 


+} 
ie 


Methodist cause. His son 


threw in his lot with the Ply- 
ith Brethren, and there is a great 
rgence of religious opinion among 


{ 


kindergarten 


Stlan 


tiny girls who will conduct 
branch. One of 


is said to be interested in 
Science. The two step- 


ns—to their father’s deep regret— 


emigrated to 


America. Our 


resentative called upon the School- 


ster yesterday. 


He found him in 


iis shirt-sleeves—a good sign in any 


ness end of his cane. 


pub] 


He was busy waxing the 


We hope 


ish, down to the smallest de- 
l, the 


progress of this family day 





We have also opened a Public|found him with his boots off—a good 


House. 

In this case we had more than 
half a million applications to deal 
with in the two days during which 
our offer remained open. But we 
have finally selected our Landlord. 
We feel that we have in him a 
thoroughly representative man. ‘‘ I 
have always longed for a pub of my 
own,’’ he said, shaking us warmly 
by the hand when our decision was 
communicated to him. ‘“* Ever since I 
was a little lad I ’ve always longed for 
a pub. It’s been a sort of dream of 
mine.’’ Pressed to give some reason 
for this laudable ambition, he replied 
that he hated going out of the house 
on wet nights. Our Landlord is a 
father. His son, we are told, is 
actively at work practising with a 
corkscrew, and has already almost 
mastered that instrument, while his 
nine tiny girls are eagerly reading the 
papers to discover if Mr. Asquirn is 
going to allow them to come into the 


bar. His two stepsons—to their 
father’s great regret—-have signed the 
pledge. Our representative called 


upon the Landlord yesterday and 





sign in any man. He was engaged 
in painting his sign. 

Detailed reports of the progress of 
this venture will be published in our 
columns. 





MORE ENTENTES CORDIALES. 

[lord Cromer estates that Free Traders may 
in time come to some agreement with the Tariff 
Reformers | 

We learn that a modus bibendi is 
to be arranged between the Licensed 
Victuallers and the Temperance 
Party on the Licensing Bill. 

Dramatic authors have been very 
reasonably met by the Censor. For 
bidden plays may in future be per- 
formed, but the fireproof curtain will 
have to be kept down throughout. 

At a friendly dinner given to the 
M.C.C. before they sailed it was 
agreed to divide the ashes in equal 
parts, and in future to play four 
matches per annum, two to be won 
by each side. 

Negotiations have been re-opened 
by the Kaiser and Lord Twerp- 
MOUTH relative to abolishing both the 
German and English navies. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Too often, when novelists carry us back to the studied 
graces of a century ago, their characters lose in spon- 
tancity what they gain in courtliness, but CLEMENTINA 
Buack has provided a very charming exception in 
Caroline (Murnray)—a lady who, defying her date, 
which is 1780 or thereabouts, seems to step straight in 
from the spring sunshine. And indeed she could never 
have known a cloud at all, I suppose, had it not. been 
for that fatal tendency to eavesdropping which heroines 
find it so difficult to resist—a tendency traceable,’ I 
think, more to their innate ,—— - 


I do not happen to have read any of Miss Exxey 
GuLasGow’s oie novels. If they are as good as Thy 
Ancient Law (ConstaB_e) I regret the oversight. The 
scene of the story is laid in the United States, and is 
redolent of that country alike in its urban and its rural 
aspect. The canvas is large, peopled with many figures: 
but whether light sketches or elaborated studies they are 
all real personages, if we except the unworthy people. 
The villain of the piece, the ex-convict who dogs the 
steps of Daniel Ordway, is tiresomely melodramatic. 
The rich City man who runs off with Ordway’s daughter 
is conventional. But delightful is Beverley, whose 
airy manner and gay selfishness are reminiscent of 
Harold Skimpole. The interest of the story is kept up to 

- , the last page. There were three 














charity towards the plot than 
to any laxity in their code of 
overhears 
an apparently damning con- 
fession from the lips of Gilbert 
Hiardy, and so accepts Lord 
Pevensey, whom she does not | 
love a bit, though he is a very | 
vreat gentleman all the same. 

detri- 


morals. Caroline 


Chen a rather uncouth “ 
with a taste for 
smugyling on the sly, conceives 
the idea of a forcible abduc- 
tion, and Captain Hardy has 
his chance. He comes to the 
post h iste, but in 80 
manner that 
he is charged with the very 
crime he is trying to frustrate. 
So the book ends in a trial, 
which would perhaps be more | 
exciting if we were not certain 
that a lover who has reseued 
na horse from a burning stable 
when only a boy, and sub- 
helped to relieve 
bound to be 


ment — 


rescue 


compromising @ 





sequently 
Ciibraitar, is 








acquitted by a jury that AL ‘ 
know . Any — about — , 7 Ca 

at all. owever, nothing “ | eS 
can detract from the sweet- Pee - 






pa endings. Ordway might 
ave married the girl he fell in 
love with; he might have be- 
come reconciled to his frigid 
wife; or he might have died of 
the fever caught in his last 
effort of expiation. These would | 
have been commonplace con. | 
clusions. With artistic  in- 
stinct Miss Giascow finds a 
better way, which the reader 
will do well to search out. 





The problem presented in 
| your ordinary murder - story 
is, of course, a much more 
elaborate affair than the classic 
Cock-Robin case. Still, the 
intelligent reader can generally 
spot the murderer long before 
the author has finished his 
little game of fastening sus- 
picion upon everyone but the 
right person. But I confess 
that the mystery of Garianni, 
the foreign blackmailer, as set 
forth in The Virgin Widow 
(published by Mernuven, and 
invented by Mr. Ranpat 
CuarRLTon), is beyond me. At 
first I thought, greatly against 








freshness of the 

’ which, it is 
pleasant to remember, are still 
permissible in romance. — 


ness and 


story, qualities 


CUPID AT 





in Amateur Adventuress 
(From Hurcuinson), by Frankrort Moors, is 
Void of that wit which I confess 
Is what I look for in his stories. 


\ maid of modest means it shows 
Who, since her life has little lustre, 
Draws her small capital, and goes 
A gloriously reckless buster. 


Forthwith she ’s pestered with a rout 
Of sisters who compete with mothers 
In calling up and trotting out 
Their eligible sons and brothers. 


Here, surely, is a theme of themes 

‘To move a reader's ribs to laughter, 
But that ’s no longer, so it seems, 

An end the author hankers after. 


A Sprine Fancy. 





my will, that the widow her- 
self was the culprit, in which 
view I was backed up by John 

. Bulmer, and by Bramwell 
Moore, the unresponsive object of her love. But we were 
all wrong. Then we—that is to say, the widow and Mr. 
John and I—agreed with the law in suspecting Bramwell 
Moore. Wrong again. Finally, for one moment, I won- 
dered whether Moore’s second guess had hit the mark. 
Perhaps Mr. John, who tells the story, had been pull- 
ing my leg all the time, and had fired the fatal shot 
himself. But I was obliged to acquit him. There 
wasn't a shred of evidence against him, and he, like 
the other two, left the Court without a stain on his 
character. After that I gave it up, as I rather think the 
author meant me to do. All the same I am very glad 
I read the book, which is clever and entertaining, and 
does not lose in verisimilitude because it is unconven- 
tional enough to leave the mystery unsolved. 


THE HELM. 














Almost ready—by an anonymous author well-known 
in Berlin Court circles—The first volume of The 








Letters that Should Not have been Written.’’ 








